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At the Grassroots 


@INCE the churches cooperating in the Ecumenical Movement 
are practically all democratic in their governmental systems— 
i. e., the authority residing in their governing bodies is delegated 
from below, and not handed down from above, as in Roman! 
Catholicism; and since they believe that their elected officials 
should be responsible to the group they represent, it is highly 
important that an intensive program of ecumenical education be 
carried on at the local congregational level. Such a program 
should be designed to give the Ecumenical Movement that broad 
base of understanding, interest and support which it ought to have, 
and indeed which it must have, if it is to achieve its maximum use- 
fulness in the urgent and compelling task of Christian unifica- 
tion. ... Clearly the cooperation of the local ministers must 
be enlisted as an essential element in this program. They must 
be informed as to the facts concerning the movement as it has 
developed up to the present, and fired with a sense of its vital im- 
portance for the church’s future. It will then be up to these min- 
isters to interest their congregations in the movement and to 
develop enthusiasm concerning it, and thus ensure for it the max- . 
imum intelligent support at the local congregational level. 


—NorMAN VicToR Hope in One Christ, One World, One Church. A short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement, just published by The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Chamberlain Article 


Is Widely Acclaimed 





Everyone Should Read It 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

. . . That article of Chamberlain’s 
(OUTLOOK, Jan. 19) is by far the best 
I have seen with regard to the Revised 
Standard Version—especially because it 
is so adapted to the needs of intelligent 
laymen who, nevertheless, know little of 
the Bible background. . .. Send me 25 
copies. ... 

Jas. E. Clarke, Nashville, Tenn. 





...I1 have wanted Dr. Chamberlain to 
express his mind about this matter ever 
since the RSV appeared. His article is 
one that every Christian should read. 

I should like 60 copies of the reprint im- 
mediately. I am going to see that it gets 
into every home of my congregation. 

Ernest B. Smiru, Corinth, Miss. 


. . . 3,000 copies at once. 
ALEX W. Hunter, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 


The article is singular indeed. 
Please send 100 copies if it has been re- 
printed. 

Frep P. Turner, Ocala, Fla. 





. 1,000 copies. 
Geo. H. Vick, Charleston, W. Va. 


AEE 
The Lord is 


my Shepherd 





SCHREINER 


Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


GOWNS 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 
Embroideries . Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


zg 


CATALOG ON REQUEST \>/ 


“Mational ss, 


1.23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





We especially appreciate the Chamber- 
lain article. ... If you plan to reprint it 
we can use several hundred copies. 

ALLAN E. Scuorr, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





. . . 100 copies. This is a MUST. 
Jesse W. Corum, III, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 


Virginia Birth? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

“| | doctrine of the Virginia birth”’?? 
(OuTLOoK Jan. 19, pp. 5, 6) What new 
departure is this on the “mountain” north 
of my native “valley of humiliation”! At 
which seminary did this rash professional 
teach? I’m really “from Missouri” now! 
Did he, like Amos, have an “eighth cen- 
tury B.D.’’? 

SrumpPepD, Palmyra, Mo. 





I must have a few “spares” (of the 
Chamberlain article) to circulate among 
friends. . . . I fear your proof reader is 
sick with flu.... 

Mrs. H. L. Smiru, Greensboro, N. C. 

NOTE—Seems to be difficult for type- 
setters to stop short of Virginia when 
they write virgin and for proofreaders to 
eatch it when they do. We only regret 
that our careful readers did not check us 
up immediately—before our first run of 
reprints. In future printings, however, 
the correction will be made. 

The Chamberlain article is available 
at: 5¢ each; 25 for 50¢; 50 for 75¢; 100 
for $1.50; 1,000 for $10. Postage paid 


where cash accompanies order. 


Chapel Hill 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 

Please send me six copies of THE PrEs- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK of Dec. 22. I think the 
article containing the telegram of Dr. 
Frank P. Graham to the Chapel Hill 
church is a most worthy New Year’s de- 
votional, to start the New Year. ...I read 
THE OvuTLooK from cover to cover each 
week. ... 

I wish to commend you most sincerely 





RADIO 


“Facing These Days 
Without Being Lost’ 


SYNODS EVANGELISTIC SERIES 
Week of February 15 


SYNOD SPEAKER 


North Carolina Rev. C. Linwood 
Cheshire, Jr. 

tev. W. R. Thurman 

Rev. James E. Fogartie 

Rev. Robert E. Craig 


Georgia 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
Check local station for time 
Produced in cooperation with 
Division of Radio and Television 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 











for the publicity that you have given the 
Chapel Hill church situation. I am both 
shocked and ashamed that our church 
courts show so little of the spirit of the 
Master.. . . . For the first time in my 
memory I’m ashamed of being a Presby- 
terian. 

SarauH W. (Mrs. John A.) TATE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

N. G. Barron, Clio, S. C., is beginning 
his new work as pastor of the Americus, 
Ga., church. 

Archie C. Graham from Shepherdsville, 
Ky., to the Hazelwood, N. C., church. 

Arthur Hubert Rust, Live Oak, Fla., 
has accepted a call to the Cairo, Ga., 
church. 

Harry F. Barnett, formerly of Johnson 
City, Tenn., has been installed as pastor 
of the Flat Rock church, Mt. Airy, N. C. 

Geo. W. Doherty, has resigned as pastor 
ot the West New Bern, N. C., church. 

Oren Moore, of McKinnon church, Con- 
cord, N. C., has accepted a call to Front 
Royal, Va. 

Frank L. Shannon, formerly of Clarks- 
ville, Texas, is now pastor of the Winns- 
boro, S. C., ARP church. 

Henry S. Schum, formerly of Guerrant, 
Ky., was to be installed as pastor of the 
Hopewell church, Route 1, Huntersville, 
N. C., Feb. 1. 

John B. Elder, formerly of Wharton, 
Texas, is beginning his new work as 
pastor at Sinton, Texas. 

Lowry Davis from South Pasadena, 
Calif., to 301 Perry Ave., Greenville, S. C. 

James E. Westbrook, Pawhuska, Okla., 
has become pastor of the Bristow, Okla., 
church, Presbyterian, USA. 








RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK 

Van M. Arnold, Greenwood, Miss., was 
REW speaker on the campus of Mississip- 
pi State College for Women. 


DEATH 

John A. McMurray, 69, pastor of the 
Havana, Fla., church, died there suddenly 
of a heart attack Jan. 30. He had been 
pastor there for two years, serving earlier 
at Panama City, Ocala and in South 
Carolina communities. He was stated clerk 
of Florida Presbytery. 

Airman Third Class Bruce Huntsman, 
19, son of William L. Huntsman, Glasgow, 


Ky., pastor, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Vinton, La., Jan. 17. 


MISSIONARIES 

The Mrs. William Junkin, whose death 
in Richmond, Va., Nov. 2, was reported 
here Dec. 15, was the former Miss Mary 
Leyburn, wife of the late William M. 
Junkin, not the former Miss Nettie Du- 
Bose, wife of the late William F. Junkin, 
who now lives in Tazewell, Va. The two 
William Junkins were cousins, both mis- 
sionaries to Korea, Wm. M., dying in 1908, 
Wm. F. in 1947. 
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Barium Regents and 
Concord Presbytery 
Agree on Policies 


Both Groups Will Share 
Support and Responsibility 


A long standing disagreement between 
the board of regents of the Barium 
Springs orphanage, the institution of the 
Presbyterians of North Carolina, and 
the officers of Little Joe’s church which 
serves the orphanage and the community 
has been resolved. 

Last fall a commission of the synod 
was appointed by the synod to study the 
responsibility of the orphanage for the 
spiritual growth of its charges. It rec- 
ognized the orphans’ home’s primary re- 
sponsibility for its children. Now, Con- 
cord Presbytery, within whose bounds the 
home and the church are located, has been 
instrumental in working out a solution 
which is acceptable to the officials of 
both institutions. 

Under this agreement, the church and 
the home share equally in the support of 
the pastor, the session and the board of 
regents share equally in the program of 
Christian education for the children, and 
they agree that before calling a pastor, 
both groups will confer and no pastor 
will be called who is not approved by 
both. 


To Meet in Texas 


Members of the Presbyterian Or- 
phanage Association will hold their an- 
nual meeting in Itasca, Texas, April 28- 
30, at the Southwestern Presbyterian 
Home and School. N. R. Hawkins, vice 
president of the association, is head of 
the Itasca home. Albert B. McClure of 
Barium Springs, N. C., is president of 
the orphanage group. The Itasca insti- 
tution recently lost one of its dormitory 
cottages by fire. 


Palmer Studies Policy 


Whether Palmer Home in Columbus, 
Miss., will get a remodeling job or an 
entirely new plant is being studied by 
officials at that institution. Various au- 
thorities in the orphanage field are visit- 
ing the home and will offer their advice. 
Palmer’s first building was erected in 
1898, its last in 1905. 


Montreat Gets Dial Telephones 


An up-to-date telephone system has 
been assured for Montreat, summer con- 
ference headquarters of Southern Pres- 
byterians, as a result of a recent action 
by the board of directors. 


The Southern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has offered to take over the present 
system and to replace it with modern 
equipment. When the new installations 
are made, Montreat’s dial phones will 
probably be linked, along with those at 
Black Mountain, into the Asheville sys- 
tem. Black Mountain subscribers are 
now voting on whether or not to join the 
Asheville system. 


Montreat’s directors say the cost of 
the new system will not be excessive for 
Montreat homes. The new arrangement, 
however, will add considerably to the 
expenses of the Mountain Retreat Asso- 
ciation in view of the number of tele- 
phones used in association buildings. 
Under the former plan the telephone sys- 
tem has been a source of some revenue 
instead of an expense to the Association. 
Communication over long distance lines 
has been difficult in the past and in some 
cases impossible. The new system, ex- 
pected to be partially operative by sum- 
mer, will give Montreat as good service 
as is to be found. 


$500 Check Starts Big Effort 


A check for $500 from the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Midland, Texas, marks 
the first gift to be received by the As- 
sembly’s Board of Christian Education 
on its million-dollar goal set for its cen- 
tennial in 1961. This gift was announced 
at the recent mid-winter meeting of the 
board. 

During nine months of the present fis- 
cal year sales by this agency have in- 
creased $115,000. Profits of $13,394 
are only $8,000 over those of the same 
date last vear. 

Four $750 graduate scholarships were 
awarded bv the board as follows:, 

Albert C. Winn, Nokesville, Va., pro- 
fessor of Bible elect at Stillman College, 
for graduate study at Union Seminary 
in Virginia; C. Ellis Nelson, of Austin 
Seminary’s faculty, now studying at 
Union Seminarv. New York; Norman A. 
Horner, Louisville Seminary’s professor 
of missions, for advanced work in mis- 
sions, with the emphasis on African 
studies; John W. Stevenson, of Presby- 
terian College. South Carolina, for work 
at Vanderbilt University in the literature 
and philosophy of the Victorian period. 

Personnel changes announced by the 
board included: John O. Linton, who 
has been manager of the Richmond store, 
was made manager of the John Knox 
Press, with responsibility for the publi- 
cation of books. Norman Langston was 
advanced to manager of the Richmond 
store and William J. Dawson, Jr., was 
made assistant manager. Robert S. 


Herndon was made an associate in adult 
work, where Wm. P. Anderson is director 
of the adult division. An additional 
man is to be named to the men’s work 
staff. 

The board is also looking toward the 
establishment of one-synod regions for 
its regional directors by 1954. In some 
situations two synods are being served 
by one director. 

The awarding of the Ph. D. degree by 
New York University to Miss Ruth See, 
of the youth division, was recognized by 
the board. 

Plans have been cancelled which called 
for a Christian education conference at 
Montreat this year, with efforts to be 
made for such a conference in 1954. 

Two-color work is expected to be 
added to the board’s story papers in the 
near future. These have all been printed 
in one color before. 

The board’s new executive secretary, 
Marshall C. Dendy, will be formally in- 
stalled at a public meeting at the spring 
meeting of this agency. 

Books authorized for publication in- 
clude: The Great Physician, Wm. B. 
Ward; On Vesper Hill, R. A. Lapsley; 
The Gospel of Mark and its Meaning for 
Today, Ernest Trice Thompson; Christ- 
mas Reflections, H. R. Mahler. To be 
reprinted: The Sermon on the Mount 
and its Meaning for Today, E. T. 
Thompson; Fitly Framed Together, S. 
L. Joekel. 








The Scholars Look at the RSV 


Q. A great deal is said about Isaiah 
7:14 which has to do with the prophecy, 
or supposed prophecy, of a Messiah to 
be born of a virgin. Dr. Bright, what 
is the point at issue there? 

BRIGHT: The point at issue arises 
out of the difference in wording in verse 
14 in the King James and the American 
Standard Version over against the Re- 
vised Standard Version. In the older 
version the verse reads, “Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son and shall 
call his name Immanuel.” The verse is 
is declared that the birth of Christ of the 
virgin Mary came to pass that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet. The Revised Standard Version 
substitutes the word virgin for the word 
young woman, “Behold a young woman 
shall conceive and bear a son,” and many 
people think and allege that the transla- 
tors of the RSV were moved by a theo- 
logical bias and desired to weaken the 
belief in the virgin birth and the notion 
that the birth of Christ was predicted by 
the prophet and so made the change ar- 
bitrarily. 

Q. Dr. Miller, as a New Testament 
scholar, would you say that this is pe- 
culiar to this new Bible—to have the 
translation of Isa. 7:14 in this way? 

MILLER: As far as I know it is pe- 
culiar to any standard version in the 
Isaiah passage, but there have been many 
versions that changed the word in the 
New ‘Testament. For example, the 
Moody Bible Institute Press some years 
ago sponsored a translation by a man 
named C. R. Williams who, in quoting 
Isaiah in Matthew 1:23, changed the 
word virgin to maiden. 

BRIGHT: I might add that in the 
American Standard Version we have the 
same picture before us as we do in the 
RSV. The ASV, long familiar to many 
of us, reads virgin in the text, but in the 
margin places the alternate reading, 
maiden. The new version reads young 
woman in the text, but places virgin in 
the margin. So essentially you have the 
same reading in this as you had in the 
ASV. 

Q. What about some of these charges 
that are being made against the men who 
have revised the Bible? Some people 
say the revisers have changed the Bible 
to suit their own prejudices. This seems 
to be a very serious charge to bring 
against Christian scholars. 

BRIGHT: It is a serious charge. Of 
course, I do not know personally the men 
who were responsible for this version and 
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Questions that trouble people about 
the new Bible are answered by 
qualified Bible students* 


(Continued from last week) 


do not know their personal beliefs, but 
I cannot believe that they made the 
change arbitrarily because of subjective 
bias. As I have said, if it was their 
desire to minimize the doctrine of the 
virgin birth they would not have hinted 
in the margin that that was a possible, or 
at least an alternate, translation. Fur- 
thermore, I feel very strongly that the 
doctrine of the virgin birth is not in 
question here, because, to remove that 
from the Bible one would have to cut 
the initial chapters of the Gospels ac- 
cording to Matthew and according to 
Luke, and that is not done in the RSV 
any more than in the others. The doc- 
trine is as plainly there as it ever was. 

Q. I want to press this issue a bit more. 
Here, let us say, is a man who hears one 
group of Bible students say one thing 
about this matter and another group say 
something else. How does he know what 
to believe? What reading can he accept? 
How can he determine which is the right 
answer ? 

BRIGHT: Of course, that is a purely 
linguistic problem and the only way 
scholars can settle it is to examine the 
meaning of the Hebrew word, which is 
almah, as it occurs in the Hebrew lJan- 
guage and in the other cognate or kindred 
languages of the Hebrew. The quest’on 
is, What does it actually mean? 


Q. The King James Version, both in 
Isaiah and in Matthew 1:23, reads vir- 
gin. Why did the King James translators 
make it read that way? 

BRIGHT: They made it read that 
way because, I suppose, at that time the 
meaning of the Hebrew word was not 
surely known. I suspect that was the 
The Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, which was made two centuries 
or a century and a half before Christ, 
used the word parthenos, which usually 
means virgin, and so they translated the 
Hebrew word according to the Greek 
meaning, and the New Testament writers, 
when they quote the Old Testament, al- 
most always quote following the Greek, 
although they often do it very freely, and 
so the word virgin comes from the Greek 


case. 


*In the second installment Old Testa- 
ment Professor John Bright and New 
Testament Professor Donald G. Miller, 
both of Union Seminary in Virginia, are 
questioned about some phases of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible. 


translation, not the Hebrew. I ought to 
add that the Greek is not unanimous. 
Some of the Greek translations, Aquila 
and Symmachus, do not read virgin but 
read as the Hebrew does, a young woman. 

Q. I want to add another question at 
a point where a good many people are 
troubled. Here, for example, is some- 
one who says, “In growing up, I always 
learned at Christmas-time and at other 
times to read the Isaiah passage in terms 
of the virgin who, it was prophesied, 
would bear the Messiah. We have learn- 
ed it that way in Sunday school all these 
years. Now, how can it be said that 
Christ fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah?” 

BRIGHT: I believe that in a very 
true sense a Christian can affirm with all 
his heart that Christ did fulfill the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah. In a great many places 
Isaiah made the announcement that the 
Messiah would come—that is, a prince 
of the line of David who would redeem 
and re-establish his people. He expected 
that Messiah to come quite soon and this 
apparently or, at least, possibly, is a pas- 
sage in which Isaiah was predicting the 
coming of the Messiah. The Messiah 
did not come as Isaiah the prophet-ex- 
pected him to, neither as soon nor in the 
same manner. In the days of Jesus 
the Jews were still looking for the com- 
ing of the Messiah. They expected him 
to come as the conqueror who would de- 
feat the Romans. Now Christ announced 
that he was the Messiah. He believed 
that he was the Messiah and we believe 
that he was the Messiah. He was re- 
jected because he was not the sort of Mes- 
siah the Jews were looking for, but if 
he announced that he was the Messiah, 
then he announced in himself the fulfill- 
ment of the hope of the Messiah and the 
promise of the Messiah which the Old 
Testament prophet gave. So, if the Old 
Testament prophet said that the Messiah 
should be born, then when Christ’s birth 
came that gave that prophecy the fulfill- 
ment from the Christian point of view 
and I believe we are perfectly justified 
in saying that it is true. 

Q. Are you saying that Isaiah did not 
expect the Messiah to be born of a virgin? 

BRIGHT: We have only the Hebrew 
word that he used to judge by. He did 
not use the word virgin. The Hebrew 
has another word, bethulah, very common 
in the Old Testament, which does mean 
virgin. Isaiah did not use that word. 
He chose a word which, both in Hebrew 
and in all the other kindred languages, 
means a young woman, without reference 
to virginity or not. 

(To be continued) 
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By JAMES H. ROBINSON* 


How American Race Relations 


Affect Our International Problems 


HE PROBLEM of American race 
relations has assumed a larger pro- 
portion than most of us realize. Like the 
family quarrel that disturbs the neighbors 
and thereby becomes a community prob- 
lem in which all of immediate concern 
are involved, race relations are no longer 
bounded either by the Mason-Dixon line 
or the geographical boundaries of the 
United States. They are international 
problems by virtue of the situation which 
has thrust our country into a unique role 
of world leadership which is entirely new 
to the history of civilization. Whether 
justified or not, or whether we like it or 
not, we are being called to account be- 
cause of racial prejudice by our friends 
and exploited by our enemies. It is not 
enough to point out that all nations have 
serious problems of intergroup relations. 
The simple, hard fact they recognize as so 
must be that prejudice and discrimination 
are wrong whether they or we practice it. 
Furthermore, we, and not they, with 
the exception of the Soviets, are telling 
the world that we have the way all can 
follow to the security of the abundant 
life of freedom and equality for all men. 
Clever answers and tricky statements 
which attempt to explain away, excuse or 
evade are of no avail. Furthermore, they 
are dangerous in that we can be accused 
of insincerity by our friends whom we 
seek to influence and convince. When 
one turns the question back upon an In- 
dian by saying, “You cannot criticize 
us because you have an unjust caste sit- 
uation,” he rightly retorts, ““But we have 
outlawed it by legal action and you 
haven’t passed an F.E.P.C. law.” He 
adds, “‘of course, it takes time for atti- 
tudes to catch up with the law, but the 
law can help to create an atmosphere in 
which attitudes can change.” 


Color Was An Asset 


On a recent mission to students around 
the world, for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
I spent the largest block of my time in 
Asia. For once in my life the color of 
my skin and the accident of my race as 
an American Negro were assets rather 
than handicaps. Every door was opened 
tome. In fact, I went into many places 
where white people are no longer wel- 
come. Very often an Asian government 
official would offer me a seat and leave 
my white missionary companion stand- 
ing. (Of course, I remained standing 
until another chair was brought). Non- 





*Pastor, the Church of the Master, New 
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Christians of all the other religions seem- 
ed as eager to open their hearts and their 
doors to me as did the Christian nationals 
who have been won by the missionary en- 
terprise. In Southwest India some Mos- 
lems left their service in a mosque on a 
Friday night and came instead into a 
Christian church where I was speaking. 
When I asked one of them why, he said: 

“You are the first American we’ve ever 
seen who looks like us and you were 
saying things in which we are interested. 
You have suffered as we have and you can 
understand us, we can talk to you as we 
can never talk to white Americans.” 

On several occasions in Japan, groups 
of Buddhist priests in the cities I visited 
asked me to come and talk to them about 
religious social service, peace, democracy 
and world problems. Government offi- 
cials in all the countries were especially 
solicitous of my every need and they in- 
sisted on constantly probing into our race 
problem. 


Questions Everywhere 

Everywhere I went there were persist- 
ent questions about the American race 
problem from the young as well as the 
old. Even in Germany young Christians 
are so concerned about our American race 
problem that they sent an appeal from 
the Student Christian Movement of Ger- 
many to the churches of America that we 
send them a young Negro pastor to be a 
traveling secretary among their Christian 
college groups. Our race relations are of 
as much concern of the Christians in our 
younger churches abroad as they are 
of the left wing socialist and communist 
groups. In fact, the problem of Amer- 
ican race relations is without a doubt 
the problem of utmost concern in the 
minds of all our friends abroad. It is 
also the problem which undercuts Amer- 
ican influence more than any other. Even 
when I preached a sermon, invariably the 
first question I was asked afterwards 
was: 

“But what about the American race 
problem ?” 

We are definitely on the spot before 
the whole world because of our inability 
to equate the ideals of democracy and 
Christianity with our practice in the spe- 
cific area of racial justice. 

It is often commonly assumed by Amer- 
icans that Asians know the worst side 
of our race problem only because of Com- 
munist attempts to discredit us before the 
world. There can be no doubt about the 
fact that Communists do take great pains 
to spread our unhealthy and un-Christian 
racial acts because it is one of their most 


effective propaganda weapons. The fact 
that the Communists exploit this weapon 
so well and so fully ought to make us 
realize what a dangerous weapon it really 
is. Every act of prejudice, discrimina- 
tion or physical intimidation carried in 
a foreign newspaper loses hundreds of 
friends for us. But the most important 
fact Americans should understand is this: 
Communists merely exploit what many 
of the people we respect most greatly are 
disturbed about when they sec the great 
difference between our ideals and actions. 

We need not remind ourselves that 
Asians are also colored people. News 
about American Negroes, geod or bad, 
is news all over the world. This is pri- 
marily because our nation is living in the 
glass house of international leadership 
and is giving so much advice to the na- 
tions of the world about human relations, 
release from oppression, individual free- 
dom, individual dignity and the rights of 
all men to self-determination and abun- 
dant living. People expect and hope that 
we will become the embodiment of what 
we proclaim. 


Under the Eye of the World 


There is a further fact to which we 
give very little attention: The people 
in the so-called under-developed parts of 
the world have found an identification 
with the American Negro’s suffering 
through their own suffering and nat- 
urally they have a very keen interest 
in how he fares in American society. 
Under colonial control they could ver- 
balize what they felt but today there 
are few colonial censors left in the world 
and the people are speaking up. People 
abroad often said to me: 

“There is very little hope for us to find 
dignity and happiness and equality in 
this world if American Negro citizens who 
willingly give their lives for your country 
in every war can be such despised victims 
of discrimination. Yet a country like 
yours is supposed to be the example of 
democracy and Christianity!” 

Honest admission of guilt is absolutely 
the best way to begin one’s answer, other- 
wise Asians will simply not listen. The 
most common mistake Americans make is 
to declare that embarrassing questions 
about race relations are inspired by 
people who are either hostile to us or 
are Communists. This is simply not 
so. These questions are put to us by 
people who are our friends and want des- 
perately to believe in us. 

It is amazing how much detail even 
Asians who cannot read and write or 
never hear a radio broadcasts know about 
the unbrotherly pattern of our American 
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race relations. One Monday afternoon 
an Indian student asked me about the 
Johnny Bright incident which had oc- 
curred in a football game between Drake 
and Oklahoma A&M only the previous 
Saturday afternoon. An old man in a 
village in Pakistan asked me about Cic- 
ero, Ill.; a laborer in Honk Kong dis- 
cussed discrimination in American craft 
unions with factual accuracy, and the 
headman of a village in Jordan told me 
he wished he could support the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. In Japan I saw a staff 
member of the Civilian Information and 
Education Bureau of the occupation 
laughed off a platform simply because he 
was not giving honest, straight-forward 
answers to questions about American race 
relations. 


What About the Church? 


No people were more concerned about 
our inter-racial problems than our Chris- 
tian brethren of the mission lands. I 
was often asked by Christian laymen and 
ministers: 

“Why do you have separate churches 
for Negroes and white people? Can a 
church refuse fellowship to people because 
of their color and still be considered a 
Christian church? How can _ southern 
missionaries justify coming out to preach 
the gospel of Christ’s love and the brother- 
hood of all men to those of us who are so 
culturally and racially different, when 
they will not show Christian love and 
brotherhood toward American Negroes 
who belong to their own faith? Why don’t 
American churches and church leaders 
give more vigorous aid to the struggle for 
racial justice?” 

Asians will not tolerate dishonest and 
evasive answers to these questions. Once 
I established my sincerity, I could carry 
them with me when I told them of our 
efforts to achieve a more equitable and just 
society. There are similar questions too 
numerous to list in an article like this. 
Nor is it possible to detail my answers 
to these questions. However, they seemed 
to be satisfied with my interpretation of 
the problem, largely because I tried to 
present it in its true light and did not 
excuse or explain it away by half-truths 
and evasions. Suffice it to say that our 
friends abroad were greatly encouraged 
by the fact that the Presbyterian Church 
had sent me on this mission and that I 
could point to a number of definite and 
encouraging signs of improvements (al- 
though there are far too few) in the 
achievement of brotherhood. 

No question was more consistently and 
pointedly asked of me than “Why don’t 
you send us Negro missionaries?” and 
“When can we expect to have Negro 
missionaries?” When I raised the ques- 
tion as to how long they had wanted Ne- 
gro missionaries, several Christian lead- 
ers in India, Japan and Philippines 
showed me letters written as far back as 
twenty-five years ago to some of the 
churches of America asking for Negro 
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missionaries. ‘There are perhaps a dozen 


Negro missionaries in foreign lands. 


There Are Reasons 


Amcnz the most important reasons why 
we have been so slow to respond to this 
modern call from the ‘“Macedonias of 
Asia” are: the resistance of the colonial 
governments which were in control of 
mission areas, the refusal of our govern- 
ment to make a strong effort to support 
the requests, the attitudes of our mission 
boards which were not different from the 
general cultural pattern, the social pat- 
tern of our American race relations and 
our church structure, and the discourage- 
ment on the part of many Negroes who 
felt they were not wanted. Consequent- 
ly, few applied. Some of the first Negro 
missionaries (these were only a few) were 
failures and our boards took the easy 
way out and never worked hard at the 
task of recruiting others. Unhappily, 
it must be recognized that the attitude of 
many missionaries in the field was either 
negative or hostile to the sending of Ne- 
groes. Two elderly white missionary 
women in Japan asked me to try to con- 
vince some Japanese high school girls 
that the time was not ripe for Negro 
missionaries to be sent to their country. 
And yet this request was made after I 
had had a tremendously successful series 
of meetings with hundreds of Japanese 
students and adults who followed me 
from one meeting to another! On the 
morning I left that city nearly a hundred 
Japanese Christians walked several miles 
in the rain to see me off to my next stop. 

Today things are different. There 
were many missionaries who urged me 
to help send more Negroes. Colonialism 
is no longer a barrier in most countries 
and will be less and less so in all parts 
of the world. The Methodist Church 
has a half-dozen Negro missionaries in 
Asia. The Presbyterian Church sent 
Darius L. Swann to China a few years 
ago. Recently he and his bride were as- 
signed to India. A few other denomina- 
tions have one or two Negroes among 
their mission forces. A concerted effort 
is being made, although belatedly, to re- 
cruit more Negro missionaries. This is 
all to the good, for American Negroes can 
make a great contribution for the advance 
of Christianity in the highly color-con- 
scious parts of the world. 

In Madras I saw the tremendous ef- 
fect of the work of Lawrence Burr, an 
American Negro whom the International 
Y.M.C.A. Committee sent out to do boys’ 
work. Mr. Burr’s success was due not 
only to his competence and his Christian 
character and conviction but also to the 
fact that he could get much closer to the 
people because of his race and color and 
their feeling for the American race prob- 
lem. In some ways Mr. Burr’s situation 
is similar to the success of my mission. 
For example, after I had spoken at For- 









man Christian College in Lahore, a Mos- 
lem boy went to the principal of the school 
and said: “I sure like what that man 
said.” When Principal Ewing asked 
him what it was that he liked so much, 
he replied: ‘I don’t think I really know, 
but I feel it was because he looked so 
much like the rest of us; and perhaps we 
can understand him and he understands.” 

Dr. George A. Buttrick of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church put the 
problem very well when he told a recent 
outgoing missionary group that the only 
thing wrong with them was their color. 

Because the color-conscious people of 
Africa and Asia accept American Ne- 
groes they can be of tremendous value 
to the federal government and the diplo- 
matic service. I found a few Negroes in 
the diplomatic corps and even more on 
staffs of the Point IV, ECA, the Ful- 
bright programs, etc. But these are ex- 
ceptions and the government until recently 
has been no more ready to take advantage 
of our tremendous potential than the 
churches have. 


Demands at Home 

The time has come for us to make a 
supreme effort to select men and women 
carefully to augment the forces of both 
Christianity and democracy. (I don't 
equate these two.) On the other hand, 
it will do the cause of Christianity and 
the cause of democracy little good to 
send forth a corps of able Negroes—un- 
less we back it up with some earnest 
searching for an answer to our problem 
here at home and unless we can show 
some substantial improvement in our in- 
ter-racial adjustments. Removal of racial 
barriers in our national capital would be 
an excellent place to begin but this should 
by no means be limited to Washington. 
Our capital is only a symbol. What 
Washington does is noted all over the 
world. This achievement would greatly 
enhance our prestige and our influence 
in the world. Certainly, the Christian 
forces should be the first to initiate such 
a program. 

A high school student in Thailand 
brought out very clearly how little real 
influence America has in many other 
countries when he said to me: 

“Americans have no right to come to 
the Far East and tell us what to do about 
our problems; they don’t even have any 
right to tell us how to fight against Com- 
munism until they can demonstrate to us 
that they are sincere about American 
Negroes!” 

Then he added: 


“I came to your country on the Herald- 
Tribune Forum, and one of your American 
airlines gave me a free trip. I liked almost 
everything about your country, except the 
way people treated American Negro citi- 
zens. When I got to Washington and 
found that white taxicab drivers often 
refused to take Negroes in their cabs, I 
was disgusted. I was even more disgusted 
when I went to a church in the communi- 
ty where I stayed with a family and found 
that Negro Christians were not welcome!” 
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It was a Moslem who put me to shame 
in Pakistan when he asked me if the 
Christians in America could measure up 
to the brotherhood which has _ been 
achieved within the body of Islam. Our 
friends around the world state cate- 
gorically that they cannot have confidence 
in us as long as they see such a large 
disparity between our professed ideals 
and our concrete acts. The crisis for 
Christianity and democracy which has 
come about because of the rise of nation- 
alism, the moral vacuum as an aftermath 
of the war and the challenge of atheistic 
Communism, affords the churches an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the practicality 
of the message of Jesus as a solution to 
group and color antagonisms. 


Needed: Honest Answers 


In this hour of ideological crisis when 
problems of color consciousness confuse 


so much of the international situation, 
America is fortunately rich is able, alert 
Negro citizens who can be of inestimable 
value in all parts of the world. If, how- 
ever, American Negroes are used (should 
any be so foolish as to allow himself to 
be) to try to explain the problem away, 
Europeans, Africans and Asians will be 
the first to see through the ruse. They 
will not only resent it bitterly, they w.1l 
think of them as mere tools in the hands 
of insincere white men and thus be 
doubly convinced of the fact of white 
arrogancy. But if they are used in crea- 
tive, constructive and positive ways, they 
can be among our most effective wit- 
nesses. To send Negroes to Asia just 
because they are Negroes would be a 
serious mistake. They should be sent be- 
cause they can make a positive witness. 
Nevertheless, American Negroes may yet 
play one of the most significant roles in 
the redemption of the world. 


A letter from the National Council of Churches’ 
Denver meeting to the Christian people of America 


For All the People 


(Continued from last week) 


IV. 

The church has also a redemptive role 
to fulfill. The lives of men need light 
to guide them; but still more, they need 
love to redeem them and to equip them 
with spiritual strength for living. The 
churches must mediate to people the love 
of God in Christ and represent to them 
the spirit of the gospel. This very day 
80,000,000 refugees need desperately our 
material, political and spiritual help. We 
must so identify ourselves with them and 
with all other perplexed and suffering 
people that we shall think through from 
the!r perspective the problems which con- 
cern them. We must in no case be mere 
spectators. 

It must be the abiding concern of our 
churches that the gospel be proclaimed to 
all people. Evangelism, the confronta- 
tion of men with Jesus Christ so that they 
may accept him as their Savior and fol- 
low him as their Lord in the fellowship 
of the church, is the church’s primary 
task. It is not sufficient that the gospel 
be preached in established places of wor- 
ship. It is necessary that it be taken to 
the people by every means which human 
inventiveness places at the disposal of the 
Christian church. Let our complacency 
be shaken by the fact that today, even 
while church membership stands at an 
all-time peak in the history of our coun- 
try, there are still 66,000,000 people in 
the nation who have no religious affilia- 
tion. 


The Christian churches must thus be 
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witnessing as well as_ worshipping 
churches. The worship of God must pass 
into the work of God. The love of our 
brethren must pass over into the love of 
our neighbors who are outside the Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

When a church is no longer mobile, 
when the pioneer spirit has left it, when 
missionary vision no longer inspires it, 
when a challenge to high adventure under 
God fails to awaken a response in pro- 
phetic words and redemptive deeds. that 
church is dead. It is dead even should 
it be acclaimed as the most venerable in- 
stitution of which a nation, a culture, or 
an era can boast. For a true church must 
live a pilgrim life upon the road of God’s 


unfolding purpose, keeping close to the 
rugged boundaries of his ever-expanding 
Kingdom. 

Because of missions, the Christian com- 
mun ty is found today in all the represent- 
ative areas of the world. We rejoice that 
the church of our nation, together with 
those of other lands, have over a period 
of a century and more contributed de- 
cisively to the Christian missionary enter- 
prise which has been the most important 
spiritual movement in human history. 
The American churches have at the pres- 
ent time an increased responsibility to 
carry the knowledge of Christ and the 
fruits of his spirit beyond our national 
boundaries, to keep alive throughout the 
world the spirit of Christian fellowship, 
and to support with prayer and work those 
members of the fellowship who are suf- 
fering persecution. 

We have now come to a moment in the 
history of the church and of the world 
when it is not enough that the church 

hould have missions; the whole church 
must itself become missionary. It might 
therefore be said ‘Let the church be the 
mission.” The Christian church stands 
today in an alien world in a situation 
which is missionary in the absolute sense- 
This situation can be adequately met only 
if the church as a whole becomes mission= 
ary both at home and abroad. The ecu- 
menical movement, which is largely the 
fruit of Christian missions, is not merely 
a movement of theological discussion and 
of good eccles:astical relations confined 
to church leaders. The glory of the 
Christian church has always been its mis- 
sionary fervor. Today church extension 
with a growing desire for unity must 
mark the church’s life as a whole. The 
older and the younger churches must be 
bound together in a holy partnership to 
make Jesus Christ known, loved and 
obeved. The whole church must now 
advance with clear vision and sacrificial 
devotion upon the whole world front. 

(Concluded next week) 
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EDITORIAL 


Concern for Students 
On March 10, 1913, John R. Mott 


wrote from China, “I cannot explain the 
marvelous response in Tsinanfu on the 
last Sunday of February, when over 500 
government students decided to become 
Christian inquirers, on any other ground 
save that that day was the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students, when Chris- 
tian students and professors throughout 
the world were associating their prayers 
in behalf of the students of all lands.” 

It is a sobering thought to realize what 
our serious praying, or the lack of it, can 
lead us to. As we approach February 15 
and another Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, it is good to be reminded 
of the vast resources represented by stu- 
dent life and the potential for good which 
is represented on the world-wide campus, 
and to pray with passion and thought- 
fulness for young people about the globe. 

Prayers are not all, however, that we 
can offer on this day. There is also the 
opportunity to send five dollars or more 
to the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, and be- 
come a “Friend of the Federation’”—a 
benefit to the giver and to the federation. 
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Introduction 


Our cover quotation this week should 
serve as a stimulus to reading a new book 
by Norman Victor Hope, professor of 
church history at Princeton Seminary, 
One Christ, One World, One Church.* 
He calls it “A Short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement,” which is exactly 
what it is. He wrote it, he says, because 
he knew of no other concise account of 
the movement. Many people will be glad 
he has provided such a clearly written 
guide. As inidcated on our cover, Dr. 
Hope is “profoundly convinced that if 
this movement is to flourish as it should, 
it will have to enlist the intelligent co- 
operation of the laity of the participating 
churches.” 

He has made a 
that desired end. 


contribution toward 


*The Church Historical Society, Phil- 
adelphia. 96 pp., $1, paper. 

Let Presbyterians Reunite! 

Il. Presbyterians 

Are One People 

There are three major bodies of Pres- 
byterians in the United States: (1) 
Presbyterians, U.S.A., whom we some- 
times speak of as “Northern” Presby- 
terians, though they are found in every 
state of the union; (2) Presbyterians, 
U.S., popularly known as Southern Pres- 
byterians, who are confined to the sixteen 
Southern states: and (3) United Pres- 
byterians, whose major strength is in 
Pennsylvania and westward. For 150 
years—the larger part of their history— 
Presbyterians, U.S.A., and U.S., were 
members of a single church. United 
Presbyterians represent an amalgamation 
of two groups of Scotch Presbyterians, 
who came to America during the Revolu- 
tionary period. In spite of the fact that 
Presbyterians U.S.A., U.S., and United 
are now three distinct denominations, 
they are in truth one people. 

They come from the same stock—most- 
ly Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 

They have the same heritage 
days of Calvin and Knox. 

They have the same creed—the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

They have the same government. Dif- 
ferences there are, but they are inconse- 
quential. 

They worship God after the same man- 
ner, and they live their lives according 
to the same great tradition. 

Ministers and members pass naturally 
from one church to the other and feel 
immediately at home. One of our great 
seminaries is owned and operated jointly 
by synods of the U.S.A. and the U‘S. 
churches. Members of its faculty come 
from the two churches. Its graduates are 
welcomed equally by both branches of the 
church. Students who have studied in 
theological seminaries both north and 


from the 





south discover no difference in theological 
convictions or in Presbyterian loyalties. 
Former ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., are now occupying leading 
pulpits in the United and U.S.A. Pres- 
byterian Churches and vice versa. Their 
congregations and their presbyteries can 
detect no distinguishing characteristics. 

The people of the United States are 
constantly moving. ‘They pass from one 
state to another, and from one region to 
another. Some of the most active mem- 
bers of the growing churches in our urban 
South are former members of one or the 
other of these great Presbyterian denom- 
inations. Southern Presbyterians who 
move north join other Presbyterian 
churches as a matter of course. They can 
hardly tell that they have passed from 
one denomination to another. And as 
more and more Presbyterians shuttle back 
and forth across our denominational 
boundaries the attempt to maintain de- 
nominational distinctions becomes more 
and more artificial. 

Presbyterians of one denomination who 
think they are a peculiar breed are pa- 
rochial in their outlook or unfortunate 
in their experience. They need to broad- 
en their contacts and to widen their 
acquaintance, to open their eyes and look 
about them. Presbyterians who know 
each other best—in the border synods, for 
example, where they live together, or in 
ecumenical gatherings where they meet 
together—are the ones most eager for 
union. 

Gods wills unity. In his last recorded 
prayer, Jesus prayed for his disciples 
“that they may all be one . . . that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent 
me” (Jn. 17:21). The unity for which 
he prayed is not necessarily organic unity, 
but it is a unity which is manifest and 
not one which is hidden, a unity which the 
world may see, which may lead them more 
easily to believe. (OuTLOoK, Feb. 2) 

We do not believe that the time is ripe 
for an organic union of all denomina- 
tions; it is quite possible that it will 
never be; that denominations with distinct 
traditions may remain apart that Chris- 
tianity itself may be enriched. 

We do believe that the time has come 
for an organic union of the three great 
branches of Presbyterianism. 

Some of the reasons for this belief we 
shall try to make clear in the weeks to 
come. But these reasons are more com- 
pelling because: 

God wills unity; and because 

Presbyterians —U.S.A., U.S. and 
United—are indeed one people. 
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PAPAL PROCLAMATION 


wherein our clergy are granted a dispensation 


“Clothe yourselves, all of you, with hu- 

mility toward one another, for ‘God op- 

poses the proud, but gives grace to the 
humble.’ ”’—I Peter 5:5. 


NEWS dispatch from Rome dated 
Dec. 5, 1952 says: 

“All members of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy must follow Cardinals in sim- 
plifying their vestments, the Sacred Col- 
lege of Rites decreed here. It is said that 
Pope Pius XIl’s motu proprio, which in- 
structed Cardinals to simplify their cos- 
tume, is valid for patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, protonotaries 
and others permitted to wear robes with 
trains. Thus these prelates aiso must 
reduce the length of their trains. The 
Papal degree asked the Cardinals to cut 
in half the long trains of their red capes.” 

Shall we Protestants be left behind in 
this noble effort? Shall we be caught 
with old-fashioned long trains while our 
Catholic brethren are up-to-date with 
short ones? The present writer is no 
Pope, and lacks the ambition to be one. 
Acting solely as Vatican Secretary, he 
has drawn up the following document, 
which it only remains for any Protestant 
Pope (of which there is a sufficient va- 
riety) to sign and send to all the clergy 
in his domain. 

+ *« + 


To all the hierarchy and lowerarchy 
whom it may concern: Be it known and 
understood from this day and forward 
that all ecclesiastical raiment, more es- 
pecially those invisible garments with 
which men cover themselves as with a 
robe, shall henceforth be shortened by 
fifty (50) per cent, or One-Half. (More 
than this might be asking too much of 
human nature.) To wit and in par- 
ticular: 


1. All trailing robes of technical jar- 
gon, long words taken from theological 
classrooms, and all sentences of more 
than 200 words, shall be cut off from 
sermons and reduced to language the 
people can understand, or at least abbre- 
viated so that the shape of the ideas in- 
tended can be seen under the veil of 
words. Let every preacher remember 
that it is no disgrace for an idea or a 
truth to go about at least visible enough 
to show whether its feet are touching 
the ground. 

2. All ecclesiastics with executive du- 
ties are hereby given our gracious permis- 
sion to reduce by half the amount of red 
tape in which their transactions are 
bound and tied. 

3. All clergy having to do with public 
pronouncements of any kind——from the 
Committee on Resolutions to Committees 
with Power to Act—are hereby permitted 
and encouraged to omit preambles and 
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ambles of all sorts, and to come to the 
point at once. In extreme cases where 
there is no need for any pronouncement 
at all, let it be cut off entirely and the 
excess verbiage given to a suitable public 
relations officer or government agency. 

4. All Sunday school teachers are 
hereby given warrant and permission to 
reduce the length of their illustrations, 
and the number of their digressions, and 
are freely permitted to stick to the point, 
whatever it is. 

®. No clerical debaters in print or 
otherwise, it is further decreed, shall 
repeat the same arguments more than 
seven times in one calendar year. It is 
further recommended that after that time 
all arguments shall be given serial num- 
bers; that each party to the debate list 
his points by number only, and that he 
shall go into particulars only when he has 
an idea that has so far not been included 
in the official listing. 

6. All professors in our colleges and 
seminaries are hereby authorized, allowed 
and commanded to get along with not 
more than half the woolly padding with 
which it is the custom to clothe a subject. 
Let them reduce as far as possible the 
number of pointless stories, reminiscences 
of childhood, personal prejudices and 
other impedimenta. 


7. All robes of denominational conceit 
are hereby authorized to be cut in half. 
The end that shall be cut off shall in- 
clude notions that the wearer’s is the One 
True Church; that the real nature of the 
church was never know until this denom- 
ination discovered it; that the Kingdom 
of God would be fatally set back if the 
church’s headquarters were moved some- 
where else or if the denomination were 
just as active under some other name; 
that its preachers are better educated, its 
membership more Christian, its form of 
government more efficient, its morals more 
moral and its worship more worshipful 
than any other church (if there be one) 
in Christendom. 

8. Let all garments of personal pride 
and pomposity be cut to the point where 
they no longer drag the ground. Let all 
higher diplomas be kept with other keep- 
sakes and not advertised on the bulletin 
board or the letterhead. Let it be under- 
stood among pulpit committees that a 
minister with a very short academic robe 
may quite possibly be a better man and 
a more vital preacher than one who drags 
a train of many academic titles and de- 
grees. Let the preacher’s robe of life 
never be so short that observers cannot tell 
whether he is a Christian by profession; 
but never so long as to make him out a 
professional Christian. 

Decreed and disseminated this___ ~~~ 
GUE iaicaannnminn 1953 at Genevatican 
Junction by the presumably Reverend J. 
Omnibus Doe. 
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Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
Celebrates 50 Years 
Georgia News Letter 

Last month marked the beginning of 
the Golden Jubilee year at Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School in north Georgia. One 
highlight of the year is to be the dedica- 
tion of the new chapel and library addi- 
tions at commencement. About $10,000 
is yet to be raised on this project. En- 
tering its second half-century of service, 
the school continues its purpose 
of meeting the needs of young people with 
a practical Christian approach. Its more 
than 365 students in elementary and high 
schools are in Bible classes. The high 
school program has been approved by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


basic 


Columbia Students Learn 
Radio-TV Techniques 

Columbia Seminary students are being 
led into the field of radio broadcasting 
this winter in a class being taught by 
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Robert B. Giffen, executive secretary of 
the Christian Council of Atlanta. Mr. 
Gi'n originated the “Pa tor’s Study” 
program which has caught on in many 
parts of the country (a late-night tele- 
phone-radio program). Each student in 
the seminary class will plan and pro- 
duce two programs along with another 
student. All programs are to be trans- 
cribed on tape for study and group eval- 
uation and it is expected that some of 
the pregrams will be broadcast and tel- 
evised. 


Indiantown Award Given 
To Florida Student 


Jefferson T. Howell, Jr., Clearwater, 
Fla., has been given Columbia Seminary’s 
Indiantown Country Church award this 
year for outstanding work in a rural 
church or area. Last year Mr. Howell 
served the Bethel church near Walhalla, 
S.C. He is a graduate of Georgia Tech. 

. Columbia’s visiting professor from 
the Waldensian Seminary in Italy, Elio 
Eynard, is staying through the winter 
quarter and offering additional courses 
for the students. During the year Pro- 
fessor Eynard has visited and spoken in 
many churches in the Atlanta area. 


Dunning Clarifies British 
Church-going Situation 

The people of England are not given 
due credit for church-going, declared 
Norman Dunning, president of Haworth 
Hall Seminary, in the First church of 
Athens recently. Britishers are not going 
anywhere these days, he said. Their 
homes have been destroyed and the econ- 
omy of their nation is at a low ebb. Still 
wearing the scars of their war experience, 
the people, faced with strict rationing of 
food and long hours of labor, are stay- 
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ing at home when they have any time off. 
When they do go to church, he said, it 
is at night, which is not in accord with 
the American custom of morning at- 
tendance. 


Church Music Institute 
Grows in Attraction 


More than 25 churches and high schools 
were expected to have representatives in 
the eighth annual church music institute 
at Central church, Atlanta, late in Jan- 
uary. Sponsored by the Choral Directors 
Association of Greater Atlanta, this event 
attracts attendance from an increasingly 
wide area. Peter Wilhousky, director of 
public school music in New York City, 
conducted the sessions this year. Par- 
ticipants feel that good values are real- 
ized by having church and public school 
musicians work together in this way. 

Columbia Seminary plans a chil- 
dren’s choir workshop as part of next 
summer’s session. It will be led by Ruth 
Krehbiel Jacobs, founder and director of 
the Choristers’ Guild, national organiza- 
tion of children’s choirs. 


Miscellany 

The Fleming Heights chapel, new out- 
post of the First church, Augusta, is aver- 
aging 100 attendance at Sunday school. 
... Henry Memorial church in Dublin is 
buying an adjacent lot and house to care 
for an expanding program. Silver 
Creek church, just outside Rome, recently 
purchased the first manse it has ever 
owned. It is occupied by the Graham 
Keys family... . ¢ A superb location has 
been chosen for a new church in West 
Rome. Funds are being raised and pros- 
pective members are being enrolled... . 
An attractive brick veneer chapel has 
been completed by the Sandersville 
church. ... Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Phillips 
were honored at a presbytery service mark- 
ing his retirement as superintendent of 
home missions for Athens Presbytery. 
More than 900 people from 42 churches 
offered a love gift. His successor is 
Cook W. Freeman who became executive 
secretary of the presbytery Jan. 1. 
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No. 28 in a series on congregational singing 


Who Is Responsible... 


* 2 “ * . a 9 
.«. For Improving Congregational Singing? 


HERE are many springs and tribu- 

taries feeding the stream of praise 
which issues from the hearts and voices 
of a congregation assembled for worship 
on a Sunday morning. Any experience 
which deepens the spiritual life of the 
people will be reflected in increased vi- 
tality of praise. Paul told the Colossians 
to let the word of Christ dwell in their 
hearts and in the same sentence he re- 
minded them to sing psalms and hymns 
with thankfulness. 

The devout Christian who in private 
devotions draws his personal copy of the 
hymnal from the table and meditates on 
some beloved hymn is contributing to con- 
gregational praise, because hymns must 
be appropriated privately before corpor- 
ate praise can become fully intelligent. 
A family which bows before a meal to 
sing the Doxology or some familiar 
stanza like “For the beauty of the earth” 
will have increased interest in these 
stanzas when they are sung in church. 
A mother humming “Joyful, joyful we 
adore Thee” while doing housework, or 
a newsboy whistling “When morning 
gilds the skies’ while delivering his 
papers, deepens the spirit of praise in 
that church. An informal hymn-sing in 
a home or in the church parlor on Sunday 
evening when people call out their old 
favor.tes is an ideal way of cultivating 
confidence in song. 

We must not limit our conception of 
the function of hymns solely to their ut- 
terance three times on Sunday morning. 
Tho-e readers who saw the Welsh movie 
“How green was my valley” will recall 
the remarkable way in which hymns were 
used to express many of the emotions of 
everyday life. Especially moving was 
the scene by the mine entrance after an 
explosion when the villagers were wait- 
ing for the elevator to bring up the bodies 
of their loved ones. They comforted 
each other by singing a poignant hymn 
of faith. 
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Who, then, is responsible for develop- 
ing congregational singing? Every single 
individual in the congregation! The man 
or woman in the pew who sings heartily 
and thoughtfully every time a hymn is 
announced is directly promoting this 
musical offering. The church school 
teacher who, when teaching about Chris- 
tian brotherhood, opens the hymnal to 
“In Christ there is no East or West” and 
explains its meaning, is improving hymn 
singing. The Sunday school superin- 
tendent who chooses hymns carefully ac- 
cording to the needs of the pupils, rather 
than according to his own past favorites, 
is fulfilling his responsibility. The chil- 
dren’s choir director who has a project 
of hymn notebooks for his children to 
stimulate them to learn the stories and to 
memorize the texts is helping to improve 
corporate praise. 


Obviously the more influential post an 
individual has, the greater his respon- 
sibility is. Sharing the greatest respon- 
sibility are the leader in worship and 
the hymn player. In the services of the 
whole congregation these persons usually 
are the minister and the organist. In 
the vesper youth group, for example, the 
leader may be a young man and the 
pianist may be a young girl. There are 
many specific practical suggestions which 
can be given these two important indi- 
viduals. However, we must also remem- 
ber the part which a choir can play in 
influencing congregational singing. And, 
most important, we must direct consid- 
erable attention to the man in the pew. 
He must be educated in methods of ful- 
filling his responsibility in musical 
praise. 


Therefore, in the coming weeks, we 
shall give specific suggestions (1) to the 
leader in worship, (2) to the player of 
hymns, (3) to the choir, and (4) to the 
individual members of the congregation. 


NEXT—tThe leader in worship. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





How Jesus Answered Questions 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 22, 1953 
Matthew 22:15-46 Print 22:15-22, 34-40 


On the Sunday before the Passover 
Jesus entered Jerusalem acclaimed by a 
group of Galilean pilgrims as the prom- 
ised Messiah. On Monday he upset the 
tables of the money changers, and drove 
the traders out of the Temple. On Tues- 
day the rulers demanded that he tell them 
by what authority he had carried on these 
high-handed proceedings. Jesus forced 
them to acknowledge that they could not 
pass on the qualifications of a prophet, 
and so refused to submit his credentials 
to their scrutiny. He then told the lis- 
tening populace a group of parables 
which indicated that a continuance of the 
hierarchy’s present policy would even- 
tuate in the destruction of the Jewish na- 
tion, and in the loss of their custody of 
the Kingdom of God. 

The rulers saw plainly enough that the 
parables were directed against them, that 
they were in effect an appeal to the people 
to repudiate their authority and to accept 
Jesus as their Messiah. Mad with rage, 
vet helpless in the face of Jesus’ great 
popularity, they departed ignominiously 
to plot further how they might accomplish 
his death. (21:45-46) 


I. Regarding Tribute, 22:15-22 

The Pharisees decided that the best 
plan was to entrap Jesus in his talk, i.e., 
to force from him some _treasonable, 
blasphemous, or foolish answer which 
would give them an excuse for arresting 
him, or would at least undermine his 
popularity with the people. So they sent 
a delegation to him composed of some of 
their disciples along w:th a number of 
Herodians. These emissaries were chosen 
because they took different sides on the 
question to be proposed to him. The 
Pharisees owed their popularity partly 
to their intense nationalism and _ their 
hatred of foreign rule. Together with 
the mass of the people, they chafed at 
paving tribute to the Romans. The Hero- 
dians, on the other hand, were adherents 
of Herod Antipas and owed what power 
they possessed to the Roman government. 
Naturally they desired the maintenance 
of the status quo, which insured their 
own favored position. The union of these 
normally antagonistic parties shows how 
dangerous Jesus’ influence was judged 
to be. 

The question was one that concerned 
tribute and was very -skillfully baited. 
“Teacher,” they began, “we know that 
you are true, and teach the way of God 
truthfully, and care for no man, for vou 
do not regard the position of man.” In 
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other words, ‘We know that you tell the 
truth regardless of consequences, for you 
are not guided by personal considerations, 
but teach the way of God with sincerity” 
—a real tribute, emphasizing Jesus’ 
freedom from deference to the great and 
powerful. Then the questions, “Tell us 
what you think. Is it lawful to pay taxes 
to Caesar or not?” 

The tax referred to was the poll tax, 
levied on individuals and paid yearly into 
the imperial treasure. It was an offense 
to the patriotic Jew, as it was a token of 
subjection to foreign rule. As F. C. 
Grant indicates, this was “the burning 
issue in Palestinian politics from the days 
of Herod to the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70 and again in A.D. 135.” It seemed to 
Jesus’ enemies that he could not avoid 
answering this question to his detriment. 
If he replied that it was right to pay 
tribute, the Pharisees would denounce 
him to the people, whose confidence he 
would then forfeit. If he replied that it 
was lawful, the Herodians would de- 
nounce him to the authorities, and he 
would be arrested as a rebel against 
Rome. 

“Aware of their malice,” Jesus asked, 
“Why put me to the test, you hypocrites? 
Show me the money for the tax.” The 
tribute had to be paid in the imperial 
silver coinage, and it was this for which 
Jesus asked. It had to be procured, pos- 
sibly from the money changers, and the 
bystanders would wait for it, wondering 
all the more how Jesus would respond. 
This effort to get the money and the def- 
inite attention paid to the coin publicized 
the whole incident and particularly 
Jesus’ reply, as a quick response would 
never have done. As Goudge says, ‘‘All 
this suggests that the Lord meant his 
answer to be a serious answer, remem- 
bered and understood by his followers 
and not just a means of confounding his 
adversaries.” 

When at last the coin was secured, 
Jesus asked, “‘Whose likeness and in- 
scription is this?” They replied, ‘‘Cae- 
sar’s.”” Jesus then said, “Render there- 
fore to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.”’ 

It was a skillful answer which left his 
opponents confused. At the same time it 
was a real clarification of the issues. 
Jesus said, in effect, that there are duties 
to civil government (even when it is an 
alien government, a tyrannical govern- 
ment, an ungodly government) and also 
duties to God. These are to be faith- 


fully discharged, each in its own proper 
sphere. Civil taxes are to be paid, but 
at the same time responsibilities to God 
must be discharged. The Pharisees ex- 
pected a political kingdom and thought 
that it was disloyalty to God to pay a 
tribute to a foreign nation, particularly 
one which did not recognize Jehovah, the 
God of Israel. The Herodians, in mak- 
ing terms with the conquerors, had given 
up their interest in the kingdom of God. 
In reminding the Pharisees of their ob- 
ligations to the government to which they 
were in fact indebted, Jesus at the same 
time recalled both to the higher claims of 
God. It is as though he said: “ ‘Render 
to Caesar what is his’ (it is not much): 
Taxes, political obedience, material 
things; but ‘to God the things that belong 
to him: worship, obedience, service— 
viz., one’s whole life.’ ” (F. C. Grant: 
The Gospel of Mark) 

It is not accurate to say, as is so gen- 
erally done, that Jesus evaded the di- 
lemma put before him. He did, as a 
matter of fact, advise the Jews to pay 
the exacted tribute. “What matter if we 
are a conquered race,” he said in effect, 
‘“‘so long as we continue to serve God?” 
The way to change the oppression and 
tyranny of Rome, he intimates, is by 
gentleness, goodwill, and contagious re- 
ligious faith. As the significance of this 
reply sank into the popular mind we 
can be sure that it undermined his pop- 
ularity with those who had set their heart 
on deliverance from Rome. It may help 
to explain the choice which the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem made three days later 
between Barabbas, who was prepared to 
strike a blow for national independence, 
and Jesus, who counselled submission 
to Rome, his only weapon, invincible 
love. The final disaster that befell the 
Jewish nation in A.D. 70, when Jerusa- 
lem was utterly destroyed, was due to 
their rejection of this solution offered by 
Jesus. 


II. Regarding the Resurrection, 
12:18-23 


The second attempt to discredit Jesus 
before the people came from the Sad- 
ducees, representing the priestly, aris- 
tocratic party. Their leaders were the 
chief priests, whose monoply Jesus had 
attacked the previous day in the temple. 
They counted for little with the people 
religiously and do not seem to have taken 
any notice of Jesus until late in his 
ministry. When he accepted the title 
“Son of David,” which seemed to point 
to intended revolt against the existing 
order of state and church, and interfered 
with their vested interests in the temple, 
the Sadducees joined the Pharisees in the 
opposition wh'ch aimed at his life. 

Theologically the Sadducees were more 
conservative than the Pharisees. They 
recognized the Pentateuch as inspired 
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Scripture, but not the Prophets and the 
Writings. They also rejected the Tradi- 
tions which played so large a part in the 
beliefs of the Pharisees. One of the doc- 
trines not found in the Pentateuch which 
had come to be generally accepted by the 
Pharisees and the people generally in the 
inter-testament period was a clear belief 
in the future life, based on the theory 
of bodily resurrection. 

The Sadducees now sought to embarass 
Jesus and to discredit a fundamental 
tenet of their theological opponents by 
imagining a woman married successively 
to seven brothers, according to the law 
set forth in Dt. 25:5. “In the resurrec- 
tion,” they a ked, “to which of the seven 
will she be wife?” 

Jesus, in reply, pointed out that they 
understood neither the Scripture nor the 
power of God. They did not understand 
their own Scripture which says, not “J 
was,” but “J am the God of Abraham 
i Isaac . . . and Jacob,” indicating 
clearly that the relationship still con- 
tinues. It follows incidentally that in 
Jesus’ estimation our beloved dead do 
not rest in the grave until the resurrec- 
tion; they are even now in fellowship 
with God, who “does not allow a physical 
event like death to interrupt the com- 
munion between himself and any of his 
children.” (cf. Jn. 11:26; Lk. 23:43; 
Phil. 1:21-23) 

But the new life, Jesus points out, will 
not be similar in all respects to the old. 
God will provide a life in which there is 
no death or birth or marriage (based on 
physical bonds), but where relations are 
even higher than the most blessed rela- 
tionship on earth. We are to understand, 
no doubt, that earthly ties will continue 
in heaven when they are based on gen- 
uine affection and true spiritual affinity, 
but that the closest and most intimate 
relations will no longer be confined to 
one man and one woman, but will be 
broadened to include all who are drawn 
together by common taste and interests. 


Ill. Regarding the Great 
Commandment, 22:34-40 


The third question asked Jesus on this 
eventful occasion was brought forward 
by a lawyer and was a question of quite 
another sort. This Bible student, ap- 
parently agreeing with Jesus’ previous 


answers and hoping that he might secure 
light on his own problem, asked, ‘‘Which 
is the great commandment in the law?” 

To understand this question we must 
remember that the Jewish code of moral- 
ity was extremely complex and consisted 
of a large number of minute requirements 
and regulations (the rabbis counted 613 
commands in the law, of which 248 were 
positive orders and 365 prohibitions), 
with no distinction drawn between ethical 
and ceremonial obligations. There was 
a tendency, however, among the Phar- 
isees of Jesus’ day to recognize a grada- 
tion within these precepts of the law, to 
account some great, in the sense of fun- 
damental, and others small, in the sense 
of derivative. But since this distinction 
tended to make men think of the “light” 
commandments as less binding than the 
“weighty” or grave ones, and so to leave 
the former undone, many teachers ob- 
jected to such an attempt. Later rabbis 
insisted that there were no greater and no 
les*er commandments. This particular 
lawyer thought, no doubt, that here was 
a great teacher who could throw some 
light on the problem, that possibly here 
was an opportunity to get an answer to 
the standing question about the first com- 
mandment. Which, amid the maddening 
maze of rules, he asked, is the most es- 
sential ? 

The first commandment, Jesus replied, 
was that taken from Dt. 6:4-5, which 
Moses himself had declared epitomized 
all of God’s requirements (6:1-3) and 
which was repeated every morning and 
evening in the temple as a call to wor- 
ship: ‘You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart soul. . 
and mind.” In other words, intellect, 
affection and will are to be put entirely 
at his disposal. 

The lawyer had not asked for a second 
commandment; nevertheless Jesus pro- 
ceeded to add it. Why? Because, with- 
out it, the first is incomplete and might 
be misunderstood. To love God is the 
first and great commandment, Jesus said, 
but there is a second like it, “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself. On these 
two commandments depend all the law 
and the prophets.” 

One of the disciples who heard Jesus 
later elaborated the thought: “If any- 
one says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his 
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brother, he is a liar; for he who does not 
love his brother whom he has seen, can- 
not love God whom he has not seen. 
And this commandment we have from 
him, that he who loves God should love 
his brother also.” (I Jn. 4:20-21) The 
religious folk of Jesus’ day assumed that 
it was possible to love God without nec- 
essarily loving all of one’s fellowmen. 
One of the tragedies of Christian history 
is that so often professed followers of 
Christ have not realized that this is an 
indissoluble union. Love to God finds its 
only adequate fulfillment in love to one’s 
neighbor. Nonetheless this is the second 
command and not the first. Love to 
one’s neighbor must be rooted in love of 
God if it is to be wise (not mere sen- 
timentality), if it is to endure (even when 
we meet persistent unfriendliness or sheer 
unloveliness) and if it is to be universal 
(excluding no race, class or individual). 

Jesus’ second commandment, like the 
first, is taken from the Old Te-tament. 
It does not, however, occupy the com- 
manding position of the first, but is 
brought in only incidentally in Leviticus 
19:18, where it is parallel to such com- 
mandments as, “You shall not sow your 
field with two kinds of seed.” Moreover 
in Moses’ law “neighbor” is quite evi- 
dently restricted to fellow-Jews, while 
Jesus widened the meaning to fellow- 
men, to anyone who has a need which we 
can help to meet (cf. Lk. 10:30-37). 

The second commandment does not 
merely enjoin love for one’s neighbor, 
but also for one’s self. Love for our 
neighbor is not to blind us to our own 
needs, our own rights; concern for our 
own wants is not to make us careless of 
the needs of our fellowmen. We need 
to love God with all our heart, mind and 
will; we are to love our neighbors even 
as we do ourselves. 

To avoid popular misconceptions we 
should note that the Greek word which is 
translated “love” applies to the volition 
rather than to the emotions, to the will 
rather than to the affections. Love to God 
manifests itself primarily in obedience, 
as Jesus said, “If you keep my com- 
mandments, you shall abide in my love, 
just as I have kept my Father’s command- 
ments and abide in his love” (Jn. 15:10). 
To love one’s neighbor is to cherish good- 
will toward him, to be ready to aid him, 
when the opportunity offers, whether we 
like him or not (Lk. 10:30-37; Lk. 
6:35). To love one’s self means to lose 
one’s life in order that we may find it 
(Mk. 8:35 

In the two great commandments Jesus 
sets forth his way of life most clearly and 
most succinctly. As he points out again 
and again it is the only way that indi- 
viduals or nations can hope to enjoy the 
blessings of the Kingdom of God. 
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